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W: ANNOUNCE a new 54 inch Sheraton Velvet. 

which is not only a novel heavy quality corduroy, but 

is durable and, above all, very modestly priced. It may 

be had in a wide color selection. We will be glad to 

send you samples so that you may make arrangements 
to use the newest and smartest of fabrics. 
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N. R. A. CODE FORMED BY INTERIOR DECORATORS 


UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INTERIOR DECORATORS 


' To members of the AIID and to 
| Interior Decorators at large: 


The Code, as compiled by the Com- 
| mittee on Industrial Code of the Am- 
erican Institute of Interior Decorators, 
| was approved by this Committee on 
the 18th of August in New York City. 
It was forwarded to the National Re- 
covery Administration in Washington 
under date of August 18th and we are 
hopeful of its acceptance by the Gov- 
ernment. 

This Code as compiled by the AIID 
Committee under the Chairmanship of 
Mr. Francis H. Lenygon, New York 
and Mr. John R. Schwinzer, New 
York, General Counsel, has been spon- 
sored by the Antique and Decorative 
Arts League, The Decorators Club of 
New York and the Society of Interior 
Decorators, and also by a large list of 
independent interior decorators from 
various parts of the country. All in- 
terior decorators and persons in related 
‘adustries may operate under this 
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It is important that all interior dec- 
orators (non-members) and persons 
engaged in related industries register 
at once with the American Institute 
of Interior Decorators signifying their 
desire to operate under this Code. 
Registration should be made at the 
headquarters of our various Chapters 
which ever may be nearest you, as fol- 
lows: 


Mr. Francis H. Lenygon, 460 Park 
Avenue, New York. 

Mr. Ernst C. von Ammon, 8 East 
Huron Street, Chicago. 

Mr. William J. MacMullin, Archi- 
tects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. Louis Rorimer, 2232 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland. 

Mr. Wilfred S. Teetzel, 1000 East 
Jefferson Street, Detroit. 

Mrs. Winifred Gray Wise, Tucker 
Shops, Inc., 460 Santa Clara Avenue, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mr. Henry Grace, Benno Simmenk 
Studio, 3117 West 6th Street, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
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Mrs. Marion McClure, 534 Royal 
Street, New Orleans, La. 

Mr. Frederick C. Bacon, 284 Dart- 
mouth Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. William A. French, 2205 Park 
Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. George M. Niedecken, 767 
North Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Louis L. Schwarz, 501 North 
Charles Street, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Samuel C. Porter, 755 Peach- 
tree Street, NE., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mr. Charles M. Hoefler, 119 Water- 
man Street, Providence, R. I. 

There is no compulsory registration 
fee but in order to meet the expense 
of the vast amount of work that has 
been undertaken and fulfilled in the 
formulation and publication of this 
Code, all persons who ex to oper- 
ate wry this Code, ad ee 
non-members, are asked for voluntary 
contributions in whatever sum may 
seem appropriate; even small contri- 
butions will be acceptable. 


FRANK W. RICHARDSON, 
President. 
* 


The following code has been prepared 
by the American Institute of Interior Dec- 
orators, the largest and most representa- 
tive national organization of Interior Dec- 
orators in this industry. 

The American Institute of Interior Dec- 
orators was founded on July 16, 1931, and 
authorized as a membership corporation 
under the laws of the State of Illinois on 
October 14, 1931. It was established for 
the purpose of protecting the consumer 
and the American home against unqualified 
decorators and to protect the importer and 
dealer against reckless and destructive prac- 
tices. There are at present approximately 
six hundred members in fifteen chapters 
(branches) active in business in forty states 
of the Union. 

In order to comply with Section 3, Title 
1 of the National Industrial Recovery Act, 
which prohibits the imposition of any in- 
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equitable restrictions on admission to mem. 
bership, and which requires that this code 
be truly representative of the industry, 
trade or profession, a registry office has been 
established as hereinafter specified for the 
purpose of registration of every person 
practicing interior decoration, who is able 
to present adequate evidence that he has 
executed work for at least three years 
from an established place of business, 
Such persons may operate under this code, 
provided they have subscribed to its con. 
ditions. 





CODE FOR THE INDUSTRY OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION AND 
RELATED INDUSTRIES. 


ARTICLE IL. 


This code is promulgated to effectuate 
the purpose of Title 1 of the National 
Industrial Recovery Act to establish prin- 
ciples of fair competition and rules of 
practice which will lead to increased em. 
ployment and higher wages. It is necessary 
that the trade, profession and_ functions 
of an interior decorator be defined and 
established. 

The scope of work coming under the 
practice of interior decoration, either in a 
supervisory or direct management capacity, 
is defined as follows: 

1. Designing, planning, detailing and 
finishitig of structural interiors as well as 
the execution in own shop or through 
sub-contract, to include the furnishings 
and accessories required to complete such 
interiors for use. 

2. The purchase and sale of furnishings 
and accessories required to complete an in- 
terior. 

3. The selection or purchase and sale 
of antiques, woodwork, furniture, tapes- 
tries, fabrics, rugs, paintings and other 
works of art. 

4. The planning and supervision of dec- 
orative interiors and furnishings in an ad- 
visory capacity for a professional fee. 

5. Any person whether classified as in- 
terior decorators, or persons engaged in 
other industry or profession who perform 
any of the functions of interior decorators 
as defined above, shall be subject to this 
code. 

ARTICLE I. 
Definitions: 

1. The term “Industry” shall include 

manufacturers, importers, wholesalers and 
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dealers who meet the requirements described 
under Title 1. 

2. The term “Employer” shall mean men 
and women engaged in and by the Industry. 

3. The term “Persons” shall mean natu- 
ral persons, partnerships, associations and 
corporations. 

4. The term “Member” shall mean every 
person who has subscribed to this Code. 

5. The term “Association” shall include 
the American Institute of Interior Decor- 
ators, Related Trade Associations, Clubs, 
Groups and Membership Corporations and 
such individuals as are properly registered 
in the Registry office of the Association. 

6. The term “Executive Council’ shall 
mean the Governing Body of the Associa- 
tion as hereinafter provided for. 

7. The term “Government” shall mean 
the President of the United States, the 
National Recovery Administration and 
other agencies which may be designated 
by the President. 


ARTICLE Ul. 
Section 1. Labor: 

The following provisions of Section 7a 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act 
shall be binding on the Members of the 
Association. 

1. That employees shall have the right 
to organize and bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing and 
shall be free from the interference, restraint 
or coercion of employers of labor, or their 
agents, in the designation of such repre- 
sentatives or in self-organization or in other 
concerted activities for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining or other mutual aid or 
protection. 

2. That no employee and no one seek- 
ing employment shall be required as a con- 
dition of employment to join any company 
union or to refrain from joining, organ- 
izing or assisting a labor organization, or 
assisting a labor organization of his own 
choosing; and 

3. That employers shall comply with the 
maximum hours of labor, minimum rates 
of pay, and other conditions of employment 
hereinafter prescribed. 


Section 2. Maximum Working Hours: 


1. On and after the effective date of this 
code, no employee shall work more than 
forty-four (44) hours per week, except 
those in an executive position earning a 
salary of $35.00 per week or more, or other 
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rofessional persons employed in their pro- 
ession, or outside salesmen and mainten- 
ance employees who, due to the peculiar 
nature of our business and the great vari- 
ation in seasonal volume of business, may 
work up to a maximum of forty-eight (48) 
hours per week for a period not to ex- 
ceed a total of six weeks in any one year. 

Wherever a lower number of working 
hours is established by agreement between 
members of the Association and associa- 
tions of employees, the latter shall prevail. 

Section 3. Minimum Compensation: 

The following varying scale of minimum 
wages has been established to meet the 
difference in the cost of living prevailing 
between large and small communities. 

A. Adult male employees over 18 years 
of age: 

Division 1. Within metropolitan areas 
(as defined by the United States census of 
1930) of over 1,000,000 population. 

Class a. Skilled mechanics at the rate 
of $25.00 for a forty-four (44) hour week. 

Class Office employees including 
bookkeepers, salesmen and_ stenographers, 
at the rate of $18.00 for a forty-four (44) 


our week, 

Class c. Unskilled labor at the rate of 
$16.00 for a forty-four (44) hour week. 

Class d. Maintenance Labor at the rate 
of $14.00 for a forty-four (44) hour week. 

Division 2. Within metropolitan areas 
(as defined by the United States census of 
1930) of from 250,000 to 1,000,000 popu- 
lation. 

Class a. $20.00; Class b. $16.00; Class 
¢. $15.00; Class d. $12.00. 

Division 3. In the entire balance of the 
United States. 

Class a. $18.00; Class b. $14.00; Class 
¢. $13.00; Class d. $10.00. 

B. Adult female employees over 18 years 
of age; 

Division 1. Within metropolitan areas 
Over 1,000,000. 

Class a. $18.00; Class b. $15.00; Class 
¢. $14.00; Class d. $11.00. 

Division 2. Within metropolitan areas 
of from 250,000 to 1,000,000. 

Class a. $17.00; Class b. $14.00; Class 
¢. $13.00; Class d. $10.00. 

Division 3. In the entire balance of the 
United States. 

Class a. $15.00; Class b. $12.00 Class 
¢. $11.00; Class d. $10.00. 

C. Junior employees of both sexes under 
18 years of age and apprentices and office 
boys with no age limit: 
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Division 1. $11.00; Division 2. $10.00; 
Division 3. $9.00. 


Where agreements for higher wages ex- 
ist between employer-members and associa- 
tions of employees the wages stipulated in 
the agreements shall prevail. 

If employees are engaged on a basis of 
commission on sales in lieu of salary, their 
compensation shall be not less than the 
minimum wages established for their class 
of employment. 

On and after the effective date of this 
Code, members shall not employ any minor 
under the ages of sixteen (16) years, ex- 
cept that persons between fourteen (14) 
and sixteen (16) may be employed (but 
not in manufacturing or mechanical work) 
for not to exceed three (3) hours per day 
between 7:00 A. M. and 7.00 P. M. in 
such work as will not interfere with hours 
of day school. 


ARTICLE IV. UNFAIR COMPETITION 
Section 1. Selling Prices: 


It shall be regarded as an act of unfair 
competition for anyone to sell, offer for 
sale, or advertise to the public at retail 
any merchandise at less than the gross 
cost including a fair overhead as deter- 
mined by recognized methods of account- 
ing, plus a profit of ten per cent (10%). 
This provision is designed to eliminate 
reckless and destructive competition, owing 
to which many reputable firms of long 
standing have been forced into bankruptcy 
with resultant wage reductions and unem- 
ployment. * 

This provision, however, shall not be 
construed to include seasonal special sales 
of goods or special sales of shop worn or 
discontinued goods or liquidation sales 
owing to the discontinuance of business, on 
condition that the advertising (written, 
printed or display) or the selling methods 
employed do not tend to mislead the pub- 
lic or contain references derogatory to the 
goods, services or prices of competitors. 

When services are rendered on a pro- 
fessional basis for a fee, such fee shall 
not be less than ten per cent (10%) on 
the gross cost stated in this section. 

No cash discount in excess of two per 
cent (2%) shall be permitted. 


Section 2. Rules of Ethics: 


It shall be contrary to the rules of fair 
business practice as established by this code 
to provide free designing or advisory ser- 
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vices of any description for the purpose 
of making sales or securing contracts, ex. 
cept in such cases where previous relations 
with a client or statements by the client 
would tend to establish the persons in ques- 
tion as the favored contractor with the 
further understanding that if the client fails 
to award the order or contract to such 
contractor an adequate charge for designing 
or advisory service must be rendered. This 
is not intended to preclude the submitting 
of such rough preliminary sketches as are 
necessary to illustrate general ideas. 

It shall be considered as unfair practice 
to obtain from sub-contractors or dealers 
any discounts or commissions for the pur- 
pose of rebating any part of such discounts 
or commissions to the client or consumer, 
Recognized retail prices established by te- 
putable manufacturers, wholesalers, im- 
porters and other distributors and allowing 
a fair margin of profit to the decorator 
shall be pool 

The practice of selling any article or 
any service at less than a fair price as de. 
fined in Article IV, Section 1 to 5 of this 
code, for the purpose of consideration or 
for the purpose of securing other contracts 
or sales shall be considered a violation of 
this code. 

Allowing discounts or commissions to 
any persons not recognized as established 
in the trade or business or allowing courtesy 
discounts of any description to consumers 
is prohibited. 

A code of ethics may be adopted by the 
Executive Council not inconsistent with 
this Industrial Recovery Code to guide the 
business conduct of the members of this 
Association. 


Section 3. 

Retail prices must be openly displayed 
in plain figures. 

Section 4. Piracy: 


Style and design piracy is declared to be 
an unfair trade practice and is prohibited. 


ARTICLE V. ADMINISTRATION 


Section 1. Executive Council: 


An Executive Council shall be formed to 
consist of one or more representatives from 
each of the Trade Organizations having 
joined in this code, and on which unor- 
ganized Registered Decorators shall also 
have representation. 

It shall be the duty of the Executive 
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Council to carry out the provisions of this 
code and to exercise disciplinary functions 
if violations are reported to it. The Coun- 
cil shall formulate its own rules of pro- 
cedure for these purposes, not inconsistent 
with this code, and elect its own Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman and Secretary. 

It shall be the duty of the Council to 
suppress attempts at monopolistic practices 
among its members and to prevent dis- 
crimination against any and all members, 
especially against small enterprises, so that 
a spirit of fair and equitable treatment 
may prevail. 

Section 2. Registry Office: 

The Association shall maintain a Registry 
Office with which every person practicing 
Interior Decoration as defined in Article 1, 
Section 1 to 5, may register who is able 
to present good and sufficient evidence that 


he has done actual practical work as a 
principal for at least three years from an 
established place of business. No inequit- 
able restrictions however shall be imposed 
on any applicant and if rejected he shall 
have recourse to the Government. 


Section 3. Modifications, Etc: 


Amendments to this Code may from time 
to time be submitted for the approval of 
the Government and the Government may 
cancel or modify any order, rules or regu- 
lations issued hereunder. 

In the event that any provisions of this 
code shall be disapproved or held invalid 
such action shall in no way affect any other 
provision thereof. 

This code shall become effective on the 
roth day after it has been approved by 
the Government. 


MINIATURE ROOMS 
By Mrs. JAMES WARD THORNE 


Mrs. Thorne addressed our members at 
the 2nd Annual Conference in Chicago, 
June 215t, 1933. 


I have always collected tiny things. 
My friends have brought me the most 
fascinating objects from all parts of 
the world, and at home and abroad I 
have constantly gathered miniature 
bits to add to the crowded shelves of 
my cabinets. 

Like most collectors, I am far too 
loquacious and lose all sense of time 
when I am once launched upon the 
subject of my hobby, so today I shall 
guard against this failing by confining 
myself to one subject—the inspiration 
behind the development of the 
twelve period rooms which are on ex- 
hibit in the Century of Progress. 

For the past fifteen years, I have 
supplied all of the little girls of our 
family and several wards of children’s 
hospitals with large and complete 
doll’s houses. As my enthusiasm for 
interior decoration increased, these 
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houses became more and more soph- 
isticated and the last one I built was 
far too elaborate to give a child as a 
plaything. I realized that it would be 
possible to go a step farther than just 
mere doll’s houses, that I might de- 
velop some interesting way of making 
rooms in miniature which could be 
exhibited in children’s museums. Then 
I could work unstintingly in their cre- 
ation without the heartbreaking 
thought that the lovely little ornaments 
and furniture would soon be ruined 
by some destructive child. 

The Queen’s Doll House at Wind- 
sor and the Maquettes shown in a 
room of the Musee des Arts Decoratif 
in the Louvre were the only things that 
I had seen which suggested any per- 
manent display. 

I was told that in Europe one 
could find exquisite antique miniature 
furniture, made to very small scale, 
and with my mind groping for sug- 
gestions, I went abroad to hunt in Italy 
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Almost everything in this miniature sized Louis XVI boudoir is antique. The commode 
and desk have real marble tops, inlays of precious woods, antique 





ardware, and most 


astonishing of all real locks, which work with tiny keys and this at the diminutive scale 
of one inch to a foot. Collection of Mrs. James Ward Thorne. 


and France for such pieces to form a 
nucleus around which I could develop 
copies of old period rooms. 

On my first day in Rome, I was 
sauntering aimlessly down a side street 
when my eye caught two of the lov- 
“test tiny chandeliers hanging in the 
window of an antique shop. On close 
inspection they were like pieces of jew- 
elry, made of the most exquisitely 
wrought bronze and studded with 
semi-precious stones. I shall never 
forget my thrill of excitement as I 
walked into that shop. There I also 
found carved gold frames for small 
mirrors, two beautiful tables and rare 
terra cotta busts, richly colored. 

They were all real treasures, but 
when the prices were added into one 
enormous total, I drooped with bitter 
disappointment. No one could ex- 
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plain that extravagance to a husband. 
It just wasn’t sane. I returned to the 
hotel wishing that I had never started 
the quest of things in miniature. From 
that moment on, I had no mental 
peace. I was haunted all day by the 
thought of those intriguing bits; all 
night I dreamed of them. Finally | 
could stand it no longer. The urge was 
too great so I bought the eight pieces. 
My joy over their possession knew no 
bounds, and that trip abroad will al- 
ways be one of the most delightful 
memories of my life. It was the begin- 
ning of a new enthusiasm which has 
filled these last two years to overflow. 

My eye became so trained to tiny 
objects that nothing escaped me. Even 
the poorest of Italy’s hill towns pro- 
vided something interesting for my 
fast growing collection. e 
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In Orvietto, after a rapidly consumed 
lunch, I went out into the square to 
see if one of the uninviting little shops 
had anything to offer. It looked dis- 
couraging, but in no time I discovered 
a dusty window where hung a half 
dozen tiny bottles filled with the de- 
licious red wine for which Orvietto is 
famous. When I returned to our wait- 
ing motor, my husband said ‘Now 
what on earth could you find in this 
place” ? I displayed my inch high bot- 
tles in braided straw, perfect . per 
of the large one which he had just 
bought for our afternoon picnic on the 
roadside. 

My days in Florence were a dream, 
for I found all kinds of exquisite 
things there, Italian, French and Span- 
ish, and as we wandered on through 
Italy, I kept adding constantly to my 
collection. 

The Italian antique dealers must use 
some such instrument as the drum of 
the African savage which so mysteri- 
ously transmits news from village to 
village, for we could scarcely be set- 
tled in our rooms of a new notel than 
some strange person carrying the ubi- 
quitous bundle would be announced 
and I would be offered very small ob- 
jects at very large prices. 

When we reached Paris, new and 
even more enchanting vistas opened to 
me. Shops on the left bank of the 
Seine held priceless bits; old silver 
dinner sets, diminutive toilet articles, 
candlesticks, vases of silver and porce- 
lain, clocks, everything unbelievably 
perfect in scale. Then I discovered the 
most beautiful pieces of furniture, a 
Louis XVI desk with marble top, com- 
modes, consoles, all perfect in work- 
manship with inlaid wood, antique 
hardware and locks really working 
with tiny keys, and all true in scale of 
an inch to a foot. 
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By this time the piano in our sitting- 
room groaned under the weight of my 
purchases. Its shiny black top was lit- 
erally covered. The femme de cham- 
bre looked like a thunder cloud until 
I told her that she must never touch 
anything, dusting was absolutely pro- 
hibited. 

On leaving Paris I packed my col- 
lection in a trunk all its own. It took 
me hours and hours to do it. When I 
landed at the American customs, I was 
prepared to spend the day on the dock. 
I had separated the antiques. The of- 
ficer looked at them first, passed them 
at once, but when he started on that 
mass of tissue paper and cotton batting 
and found two or three articles no 
larger than a pea, he gave me an ap- 
pealing look and said “Oh, madam, 
I'll take your word for it’ and checked 
my luggage without a murmur. 

When I reached home and had un- 
packed my trunks, the profusion of my 
purchases overwhelmed me. What 
could I do with them now that I pos- 
sessed them? Gradually ideas began 
to take shape. The articles were 
formed into groups and I had definite 
sag for their setting. The chande- 
iers, bronze tables and mirrors which 
I found in Rome suggested an ornate 
Venetian Salon. For an Italian Din- 
ing Hall, in the character of the Dav- 
anzati Palace, I selected a carved cre- 
denza, Savanarola chairs which I dis- 
covered in one of those cave like shops 
along the edge of the Tiber. 

With great enthusiasm and sublime 
ignorance of what a tremendous task 
I was preparing for myself, I went to 
work at once, planning these rooms. 
Many supplementary pieces of furni- 
ture were necessary, so, during my 
summer outing in Santa Barbara, | 
found an excellent wood carver and 
arranged for lessons. At the end of a 
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month we had made the pieces for the 
two Italian rooms. 

I then discovered Arthur Byrne’s 
fascinating books on Spanish interiors. 
They were irresistable to me so I 
launched forth upon plans for three 
more rooms. The Majorcan kitchen 
first attracted my attention because I 
had in my cabinets duplicates in mini- 
ature of so many articles in the pho- 
tograph. Wine bottles from Orvietto, 
water jars from Taormina, Nicaragu- 
an and Mexican pottery, all exactly 
like the large kitchen utensils. 

In selecting furniture and iron 
pieces for the Spanish Vaulted Hall, I 
chose old models from drawings and 

hotographs by Byrne. There are a 
ew ornaments in this hall, but I must 
speak of the ivory chess queen, so 
darkened by use that she has the qual- 
tiy of a mellow meerschaum pipe; an 
old red Morocco Bible and a tiny bust 
of a Cardinal which I found years ago 
in Capri. 

The problem of reproducing so 
much iron work troubled me, but Santa 
Barbara offers all types of artisans and 
I secured the services of a Mexican 
who copied my designs with the ut- 
most delicacy. One would never be- 
lieve that his stubby little fingers made 
the lace-like grills, fire screens and 
candlesticks. 

The Spanish Bedroom is what I 
think a Spanish Bedroom should be. I 
must confess to taking great liberties 
with it. I made it warm in coloring 
and passably livable, two unthinkable 
faults in the eyes of a seventeenth cen- 
tury architect. 

On returning to our apartment in 
Chicago, I converted a guest room into 
a work shop, where I spent most of 
my time during the following winter. 

Ideas for new maquettes were con- 
stantly forming and one day a sug- 
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gestion for a French one developed. 
As I was cleaning out the drawers of 
an old desk, I found a roll of paper 
and some swatches of dusty wools. The 
paper proved to be a cartoon of a Tap. 
estry, beautifully painted in delicate 
gouache. From this inspiration, the 
Louis XVI Dining room took form. 
Six chairs and a table used in this room 
were most exquisitely craved by a 
workman of the old school. When he 
delivered them he gave me all manner 
of instructions regarding their care. | 
felt as though I were adopting sev- 
eral babies. The amber glass, porce- 
lains, and gold ornaments on the ta- 
ble and long marble console, came 
from many parts of the world, and 
the attempt at copying an Aubusson 
rug kept me busy for many hours and 
nearly ruined my eyesight. 

The French Boudoir holds two real 
treasures—the little inlaid desk and 
commode from the Rue St. Honoré. 
The numerous ornaments were found 
in shops along the Seine. I think that 
this room is my favorite for I love to 
look through the tall windows across 
the flower banked iron balconies and 
pretend that I smell Paris. 

In the Empire Salon, the walls, door 
and mantel are copied from an authen- 
tic room of that period and the furni- 
ture is reproduced from museum 
pieces. Upholstering these and drap- 
ing the taffeta curtains on the bias gave 
me hours of nerve-wracking work. 

There are two English rooms. One 
is a copy of the Library in Levens 
Hall from a lithograph of Nash’s Eng- 
lish Mansions. Its elaborately carved 
Jacobean mantel and wood panelled 
walls were grained to scale; the tiny 
tooled leather books and other orna- 
ments are some of the treasures which 
my cabinet has held for years. 

The Victorian Parlour has a quality 
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of making you feel as though you 
were visiting your grandmothers or 
your great aunt. I thought it would 
be the clown of the collection but it 
seems to be a general favorite. The 
massive chandelier offered difficulties. 
The globes for gas had to be blown 


One holds a Salem kitchen of 1833, 
the other, a Modern Hall in black and 
white and chromium. The contrast is 
amusing. 
The lighting of all these rooms was 
” a problem. When I finished the 
rst model, I tried different methods 





One of the window displays in Mrs. Thorne’s mg in the Streets of Paris at A Century 


of Progress is this Salem 


itchen model complete from pine settle to smudged fire place. 


This model scales about one inch to the foot. 


and when it came to finding miniature 
prisms for decoration, the quest seem- 
ed , "7 In passing Woolworth’s 
one day I had an inspiration and 
walked in. At the first counter were 
necklaces, hundreds of necklaces, and 
there before me were elaborate affairs 
with bugle heads, exactly what I was 
searching for. I bought twenty strings 
and the clerk looked at me as though 
I were a mental case. The furniture 
used in this room is so typically Vic- 
torian. It came from an old English 
doll’s house. The tiny Rockingham 
lamb across from the Canterbury Cath- 
edral. The very British coal scuttle 
came from the Burlington Arcade; the 
Leblond print, with its dreadful frame, 
I picked up in Stratford on Avon. 

In the two windows of my Shop in 
the Streets of Paris, I have carried out 
the idea of the Century of Progress. 
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of illumination and found that the 
only way to give a realistic effect was 
to bring sunshine through the win- 
dows in order to cast shadows. As this 
concentrated interest on the windows, 
it was necessary to make the outlook 
conform with the period of the room. 
From the Victorian Parlour you look 
out upon a street of Oxford. From the 
warm Salem kitchen you see a New 
England snow scene. Through the 
grille door in the Spanish Hall is a 
fountain with a formal garden as a 
background. I realized, in making my 
last three models, that the outlook from 
doors and windows was becoming in- 
creasingly important until, in the Em- 
pire Salon, the bronze statue in front 
of the clipped hedge at the back of 
the garden has become the focal point 
of the room. 
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INTRODUCING 
OUR CHAPTER PRESIDENTS 


On the front cover of the July issue 
of the DECORATORS DIGEST we 
started a mew policy of publishing 
photographs of our officers. At that 
time we published the picture of Mr. 
Frank W. Richardson, the new presi- 
dent of the American Institute of In- 
terior Decorators. With this issue we 
will begin a monthly series of photo- 
gtaphs and biographies of chapter 
presidents. 


The first is Mr. Ernst C. von Am- 
mon of Chicago, President of the 
Illinois Chapter and National Treas- 
urer. Mr. von Ammon has long been 
recognized as one of Americas most 
experienced decorators. In 1902 he 
studied architecture and decoration in 
Rome. After this experience he gained 
his first practical knowledge with the 
firm of Bernheimers in Munich. Later 
he returned to this country where he 
worked with Carson Pirie Scott and 
W. P. Nelson in Chicago. For the 
past eighteen years he has been in bus- 
iness for himself, decorating some of 
the finest private houses and apart- 
ments in both the middle west and the 
south. He has also done a great deal 
of public work, outstanding of which 
is the Lake Forest Library, and the In- 
ternational House in Chicago which 
was donated to the University of Chi- 
cago by John D. Rockefeller, Jr. This 
latter is a hotel for international stu- 
dents which consists of 600 bedrooms 
and 14 public rooms. 


His wide decorative experience and 
his familiarity with the complexities 
of public work has well fitted him for 
the many executive problems connected 
with both the national and his own 
chapter activities. 
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A.LIL.D. PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 

We announce with pleasure the for. 
mation of the new Publicity Commit. 
tee under the chairmanship of Mr, 
Roy Belmont. The following people 
will work with Mr. Belmont on this 
committee. 

Mr. Roy Belmont, Chairman 

Miss Louise Edey 

Mrs. Adelina Nunez de Baker 

Mrs. James C. Rogerson 

Mr. Ernest L. Brothers 

Mr. Paul R. MacAllister 

Mr. Oscar Widdman 


I want to take this opportunity of 
thanking last year’s committee, which 
was operated under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. James C. Rogerson for the 
splendid cooperation that they gave 
the DECORATORS DIGEST. H.V.A. 


Southern California Chapter 

The monthly meeting of the South- 
ern California Chapter was held on 
July 17th, in the Banquet Room of 
the Chapman Park Hotel, the evening 
being mostly occupied by a report of 
the Annual Conference given by Mr. 
Henry Grace who was our representa- 
tive and the Chapter was much im- 
pressed by the progress that has been 
made by the National group. 

“Publicity” was discussed at great 
length and the suggestion that each 
member give one dollar per month to 
be used for publicity purposes met 
with enthusiastic approval and was put 
into effect immediately. 

A discussion of the “code” for Re- 
tail Furniture Dealers followed and a 
cominittee appointed to attend the Re- 
tailers meetings and on Wednesday, 
July 26th a group of decorators at- 
tended an open meeting of the Retail- 
ers Association, not as representatives 
of the A.I.I.D. but as individual mer- 
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chants. Further meetings are sched- 
uled and the committee appointed will 
see that nothing is put into the Furni- 
ture Retailers Code that will in any 
way hinder the decorator in the han- 
dling of his business or the execution 
of his orders. 


1933-1934 
South Eastern District Chapter Officers 
and Board Members. 
American Institute of Interior 
Decorators. 


Mrs. Samuel C. Porter, President, Porter 
& Porter, 755 Peachtree St., N. E., Auanta, 
Ga.; Mr. A. H. Rodgers, Vice-President, 
2410 W. End Av., Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. 
Mary Miller, Vice-President, Mary Miller 
Interiors, 667 Peachtree St., N. E., Auanta, 
Ga.; Mrs. Sarah K. Small, Secretary, Sallie 
Small Studios, Peachtree at 1oth St., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Mr. S. C. Porter, Treasurer, 
Porter & Porter, 755 Peachtree St., N. E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Mr. John R. Bond, Mary Miller Interiors, 
667 Peachtree St., N. E., Atuanta Ga.; Mrs. 
Ann ‘Turner, Ann C. Turner & Margaret 
Thomasson, 537 McCallie Av., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Mrs. Cuyler Kimball, The 
Interior Shop, 611 West Main St., Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Jack Brantley, Mrs. Jack 
Brantley Studio, 2 Jones St., W., Savannah, 
Ga. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Mrs. Mary Miller, Mary Miller Interiors, 
667 Peachtree St., N. E., Atuanta, Ga. 


1933-1934 
Illinois Chapter Officers and Board 
Members. 
American Institute of Interior 
Decorators. 


Mr. Ernst C. Von Ammon, President, 
8 East Huron, St., Chicago, Illinois; Mr. 
William J. Herzog, 1st Vice-President, Wm. 
J. Quigley, Inc., 115 East Delaware Place, 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Alberta Barnes Beall, 
2nd Vice-President, 866 N. Wabash, Av., 
Chicago, Illinois; Mr. Marc T. Nielsen, 
Treasurer, 7123 Yates Av., Chicago, Ill. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Mrs. Anne Forester, Anne Forester, Inc., 
41 E. Oak St., Chicago, Iil.; Miss Blanche 
W. Fulkerson, Clark-Fulkerson, 628 Church 
St., Evanston, Ill.; Mr. Edmund C. Hamil- 
ton, Edmund C. Hamilton Co., 150 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago, Ill.; Mr. James G. Skid- 
more, 673 N. Michigan Av., Chicago, Ul.; 
Miss Ruth Tuttle, 115 East Chestnut St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Charles J. Watson, 
Watson & Boaler, Inc., 722 N. Michigan 
Av., Chicago, lll.; Mr. William R. Moore, 
40 Bellevue Place, Chicago, lil. (Honorary 
Member ) 
MEMBER NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Mr. Edmund ©. Hamilton, Edmund C. 
Hamilton Co., 150 E. Ontario St., Chicago, 


Ill. 
1933-1934 
Wisconsin Chapter Officers and Board 
Members. 
American Institute of Interior 
Decorators. 


Mr. Hugh G. Maxwell, President, Max- 
well-Moore-McDonald Co., 715 N. Mil- 
waukee St., Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Florence 
R. Weisskopf, 1st Vice-President, 1001 N. 
Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis.; Miss 
Gretchen Bollow, 2nd Vice-President, 1738 
N. Farwell Av., Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. 
Jack Earle Furstenberg, Secretary, J. R. 
Williams Co., 735 N. Broadway, Miiwau- 
kee, Wis.; Mrs. Elizabeth Shumway, Trea- 
surer, Mary-Elizabeth Studios, 1229 N. 
Prospect Av., Milwaukee, Wis. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 

Mr. George M. Niedecken, Niedecken- 
Walbridge Co., 767 N. Jefferson St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Mr. P. N. Small, George 
Watts & Son, Inc., 761 N. Jefferson St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

MEMBER NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 

Mr. Hugh G. Maxwell, Maxwell-Moore, 
McDonald Co., 715 N. Milwaukee, St., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Maryland District Chapter Officers and 
Board Members. 


OFFICERS FOR 1933-1934 
Louis L. Schwarz, President, Baltimore, 
Md.; Miss Genevieve Hendricks, 1st Vice- 
President, Washington, D. C.; J. H. Leroy 
Chambers, 2nd Vice-President, Baltimore, 
Md.; Oliver Carroll Zell, Jr., Secretary & 
Treasurer, Baltimore, Md. 
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BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Fred C. Clark, Washington, D. C.; John 
G. Matthews, Baltimore, Mr.; G. W. John- 
stone, Washington, D. C.; M. Howard 
Mettee, Jr., Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts Chapter Officers and 
Board Members. 


Mr. Frederick C. Bacon, President, Miss 
Mabel Harlow, Vice-President, Miss Mar- 
garet Jane Dawson, Secretary, Mr. Carl 
Johnson, Treasurer. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Mr. George Hanley, For three years, 
Mrs. Nonie Tupper Gregg, For two years, 
Mr. Arthur Irving, For two years, Miss 
Eleanor Frazer, For one year, Mr. James 
Brett, For one year. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. Frederick C. Bacon. 
Chairmen of Committees: 

Mr. Alexander Paterson, Extension of 
Membership, Mrs. Nonie Tupper Gregg, 
Trades Relationship, Mr. George Hanley, 
Publicity, Mr. John A. Reardon, Jr., Ar- 
chitectural Practice. 


1933-1934 
Northern California Chapter Officers 
and Board Members. 
American Institute of Interior 
Decorators. 


Mr. Neel D. Parker, President, William 
D. McCann, 404 Post St., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Mrs. Winifred Gray Wise, 1st Vice- 
President, Tucker Shops, Inc., 460 Santa 
Clara Av., Oakland, Calif.; Mrs. Jane 
Campbell Highie, 2nd Vice-President, Hig- 
bie Studios, 518 South Second St., San Jose, 
Calif.; Miss Katherine Duff Watson, Sec- 
retary, Wm. D. McCann, 404 Post St, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Mr. Fritz E. Baldauf, 
Treasurer, A. F. Marten Co., 1501 Sutter 
St., San Francisco,Calif. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Miss Helen Sutherland, Sutherland & 
Stanbury, 685 Sutter St., San Francisco, 
Calif.; Mrs. Jean Lind Carter, Armstrong, 
Carter & Kenyon, 281 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Mrs. Montgomery Knowles, 
Ursula Sawyer & Montgomery Knowles, 
429 20th St., Oakland, Calif.; Mr. Fred- 
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eric M. Gilberd, Gilberd’s, 625 Sutter St, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mrs. Winifred Gray Wise, The Tucker 
Shops, Inc., 460 Santa Clara Av., Oakland, 
Calif. 

Michigan Chapter 


Mr. Wilfred S. Teetzel, President, Teetzel 
Co., 1000 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich.; 
Miss Helen M. Esling, Vice-President, 
Thomas A. Esling Co., 1461 E. Jefferson 
Ave., Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Cora Storrs 
Clark, Vice-President, Decorative Studios, 
129 E. Fulton St., Grand Rapids, Mich; 
Mr. James C. Jacob, Secretary, Jacob & 
Van Wormer Co., 5737 Second Bilvd., 
Detroit, Mich.; Mr. Wallace J. Newton, 
Treasurer, 2959 West Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Rhode Island State Chapter 


Mr. Alfred C. Crooker, President, Crooker 
Co., 230 Weybosset St., Providence, R. L.; 
Mr. John Thomas Murray, Vice-President, 
Mauk-Murray Studio, Inc., 489 Angell St., 
Providence, R. I.; Mr. George B. Pretat, 
Vice-President, The William C. Fisher Co., 
383 Benefit St., Providence, R. I.; Mr. 
Charles M. Hoefler, Secretary, The Hoefler 
Studios, Inc., 119 Waterman St., Provi- 
dence, R. Ii.; Mr. David E. Proctor, Trea- 
surer, The Merriam Co., 383 Westminster 
St., Providence, R. I. 


1933-1934 
Ohio Chapter Officers and Board 
Members, American Institute of 
Interior Decorators 


Mr. Ernest W. Schwegler, President, 
Schwegler & Co., Inc., 6501 Euclid Av., 
Cleveland, Ohio.; Mr. Charles Herman 
Egelhoff, Vice-President, Egelhoff Studios 
Co., 362 East Broad St., Columbus, Ohio.; 
Mr. Michael A. Riley, Vice-President, 
Palmer & Riley, 3648 Euclid Av., Cleve- 
land, Ohio.; Mr. Frank M. Marsh, Secre- 
tary, March & Robinson, 10016 Carnegie 
Av., Cleveland, Ohio.; Miss Anne M. 
Wattley, Treasurer, Orley A. Payne, Inc., 
8923 Carnegie Av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Miss Grace B. Kelton, Miller Kelton 
Studios Co., 207 East Broad St., Columbus, 
Ohio; Miss Dorothy Baxter, 2050 East 
83rd St., Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Ray W. 
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Irvin, Rorimer Brooks Studios, 2232 Euclid 
Av., Cleveland, Ohio; Mr. Thomas C. 
Palmer, Palmer & Riley, 3648 Euclid Av., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ADVISORY 
COUNCIL 


Mr. Ray W. Irvin, Rorimer Brooks 
Studios, 2232 Euclid Av., Cleveland, Ohio. 


1933-1934 
Pennsylvania Chapter Officers and 
Board Members. 
American Institute of Interior 
Decorators. 
Mr. Walter James Johnson, President, 
Walter J. Johnson & Co., 1730 Pine St., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Oscar E. Mertz, 
Vice-President, Oscar E. Mertz & Com- 
pany, 260 South 18th St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mr. E. Sydney Prichard, Treasurer, 
Karcher & Rehn Company, 1915 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Miss Frances M. 
Bradford, Secretary, Woodville & Company, 
2052 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Mr. E. A. Belmont, 1827 DeLancey 
Place, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Herbert J. 
Egmore, Westing, Evans & Egmore, Inc., 
1628 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. 
Catherine Field Comly, Catherine Field 
Comly, Inc., 1805 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Mr. William J. MacMullin, Mac 
Mullin, Inc., Architects Building, 17th & 
Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Charles 
C. Purdy, 1901 Spruce St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


MEMBER NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mr. William John MacMullin, MacMul- 
lin, Inc., Architects Building, 17th and 
Sansom Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1933-1934 
Southern California District Chapter 
Officers and Board Members 


Mr. Edgar J. Cheesewright, President, 
The Cheesewright Studios, Inc., 1030 East 
Green St., Pasadena, Calif.; Mr. Harry T. 
Lockwood, Vice-President, H. T. Lockwood, 
Inc., 3146 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Mr. George V. Townsend, Vice- 
President, O'Hara, Livermore & Arthur 
Baken, 608 South New Hampshire, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Miss Violet T. Searcy, 
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Vice-President, Benno Simank Studio, 3117 
West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif.; Mr. 
Carroll Sagar, Secretary, George C. Sagar, 
3274 West roth St., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Mr. William Chilton, Treasurer, Chilton 
& Lee Studios, 1060 East Green St., Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Mr. John B. Holtzclaw, John B. Holtz- 
claw Co., 3251 West Sixth St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Mr. Benno Simank, Benno Simank 
Studio, 3117 West 6th St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Mr. Harold W. Grieve, 640 N. 
Robertson Blvd., West Hollywood, Calif.; 
Miss Mary E. Burns, Mary Burns Studio, 
648 N. Kenmore Av., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Mrs. Edith P. Bingham, Bingham & Porter, 
8848 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles, Cal. 


1933-1934 
Minnesota District Chapter Officers 
and Board Members. 
American Institute of Interior 
Decorators. 


Mr. Gustav F. Weber, President, G. F. 
Weber Studios, Inc., 89 S. roth St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn.; Mr. William F. Eckert, 
Vice-President, 71 W. 4th St., St. Paul, 
Minn.; Miss Nell L. Clow, Secretary, 47 
S. 9th St., Minn., Minn.; Miss Mercedes 
Levoy, Treasurer, Curtis Hotel, Minn., 
Minn. 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS 


Mr. Wm. A. French, Wm. A. French 
Studios, Inc., 2205 Park Av., Minn., Minn.; 
(2 years) Miss Margaret Clow, 47 S. 9th 
St., Minn., Minn. (2 years) 


1933-1934 
Louisiana District Chapter Officers and 
Board Members. 
American Institute of Interior 
Decorators. 


Mrs. Marion McClure, President, Marion 
McClure, Inc., 534 Royal St., New Orleans, 
La.; Mrs. May Crumb, 1st Vice-President, 
Crumb Gifts, 1823 St. Charles Av., New 
Orleans, La.; Mr. Harry L. Moses, 2nd 
Vice-President, 737 Royal St., New Orleans, 


(Continued on page 24) 
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THE CONTEMPORARY TASTE IN INTERIOR FURNISHING 


By CARL Maas, Jr. 


Despite excessive publicity, often- 
times unintelligent criticism, and more 
then a little bad design, modernism 
has managed to last for eight years in 
America. The initial super-promotion- 
al efforts to foist aimless black and 
silver zigzags and other similar flam- 
boyantcies in the Ruhlman style, on 
the public, were doomed from the be- 
ginning. Meanwhile the few who 
liked and understood the aims of the 
new taste continued to study and to 
experiment. Having no immediate pre- 
cident, their earlier work was pat- 
terned after French, Austrian and 
German models. The result was a 
kind of decorative nudism unsuited 
to the general American temperament. 
But soon after, the aphorism, that man 
cannot live by bread alone, brought 
results. 

It is of course, merely common sense 
to point out the fact that while the 
decorator has an influence, it is the 
client who is the ultimate arbiter of 
taste. The client, on the other hand, 
is constantly influenced by many 
things. Style is never static. The con- 
sumer magazines, the stage, fashions 
in dress, all have an inestimable in- 
fluence. And the course is definitely 
toward the Modern. This does not 
mean that all accepted forms are to 
be thrown out, willy nilly, overnight. 
It means that a new vernacular is add- 
ed to the already established decora- 
tive vocabulary. Decorators and manu- 
facturers cannot afford to let their 
judgments be influenced by opinions 
six or eight years old. 

In eight years we have gone through 
three phases of design. The first, the 
so called “Modernistic’” was uncom- 
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fortable and ugly. The second was 
dedicated to function. It, too, was 
often ugly but it was comfortable and 
simple, and still has its place. The 
third stage has progressed logically 
enough from the second. Happily, it 
no longer needs the support of lengthy 
manifestos on the sociological side of 
decoration because it is decoration in 
its truest sense. In short, it pleases 
the eye. 

The decorators main stock in trade 
is a discriminating assembling and de- 
signing of interiors based on period 
inspiration. Yet in spite of this, dur- 
ing the past ten years American dec- 
orators have been evolving a definite 
decorative style. Exactly what this 
style is, would be hard to define. It 
is probably a flair for hyper-selectiv- 
ity; the perfect constructive criticism 
wherein the old styles are magically 
revivified and reidentified to bear the 
unmistakable flavor of our own times 

It is characteristic of the new mod. 
ernism that it should be in close ha: 
mony with this flair. Instead of striv- 
ing for original shapes designers have 
sought to answer fundamental need: 
These needs they have expressed in 
the best possible forms governed large- 
ly by the materials used in their con- 
struction. Aesthetics founded on this 
sound principle are basically as one 
with our present tastes. The school 
which has heretofore advocated a mod- 
ernism inspired by period motifs, has 
already been disproved. Today, as a 
result of this theory we have some- 
thing called Classical Modernism. Why 
should we try to improve on worth 
while styles? There is a great deal of 
furniture and decoration reminiscent 
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After the airy grace of the Louis XVI style had been reinterpreted by Georgian Crafts- 








men in England the result was a form in close harmony with our own taste for good 


proportion and simplicity. (1) 


of contemporary Swedish work which 
has that chasteness and delicacy of 
proportion which is akin to the Gre- 
cian ideal. But by the same token, 
there is modernism vaguely suggestive 
of Early American, Chinese, Georgian 
and even Barocque influences. None 
of these however are consciously in- 
spired by the originals. Styles have 
always been influenced by those im- 

liately preceding them. In this era 
of eclecticism, all of the styles we use 
must show their influence. Therefore 
the objection that modernism could 
not be used with other period forms, 
has been eliminated. 

At present, there are three schools 
of thought among the moderns. The 
first holds that a modern interior 
should not be attempted unless it be 
done completely. This means that 
there would be architectural and dec- 
orative unity. This is the perfect state 
and like anything approximating per- 
fection, it is comparatively rare. The 
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main drawbacks to such a proceedure 
are expense and rapid fashion change. 
If there have been three changes in 
the past eight years, what guarantee is 
there against a change in the future? 
Fortunately, there are always those 
hardy souls who know what they 
want; who will have it despite cost 
or fashion. It is they, who contribute 
most to our cultural advancement. 
Another group argue that we do 
not really need new types of furniture 
but that we do need new architectural 
backgrounds. Their strongest brief is 
that with new materials and new con- 
ditions, traditional backgrounds are 
forced to fit our needs. They feel 
that fine antiques and reproductions 
are enriched by the simplicity of the 
new architecture. This latter point 
is, perhaps, the only weakness in their 
premise. The danger here being that 
antiques against a functional back- 
ground are apt to acquire a museum- 
like air. This defeats one of the prim- 
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The severe rectangularity of this desk is 
relieved by a deft handling of rich wood 
surfaces and occasional inlays, a_ practise 
constantly employed by modern designers. 
The tambour front and the extension writ- 
ing space are also in tune with the contem- 
porary taste for space saving features. (2) 


ary purposes of good decoration. 

The third group is the largest, the 
most open-minded and the closest to 
everyday life. They are in favor of 
the new style, but they reserve the 
right to be skeptical. They are in no 
sense prophets, yet they use it when- 
ever and wherever they can. In their 
own quiet way, they have done a great 
deal to further its aims. They are, as 
a rule, decorators with that thing call- 
ed flair. They were the first to use 
occasional modern pieces in otherwise 
traditional rooms, and they made them 
look completely at home. They have 
embraced wholeheartedly the new col- 
or theories, and the renewed interest 
in textures. Both clients and the left 
wing designers have felt their influ- 
ence. This third group sometimes suf- 
fers the onus of smartness. But why 
should this be derogatory ? 





The beribboned furbelows of the 
Louis XVI style can hardly be accused 
of profundity, yet they have survived 
more than a century, to be increasingly 
admired. Amusing surroundings are 
a counter irritant to the rush of daily 
life. Then too, what is considered to 
be merely light, may be valuable ex. 
perimentation. 

These decorators are doing many 
strange things. Chippendale chairs 
suddenly appear upholstered with ex. 
otic figurations of zebra hides, or high 
pile lap robe material, or again, can- 
dlewick cotton. Tables are veneered 
with straw, shark skin, or more lately, 
cork. Lamp shades may be of velvet, 
spun glass paper, or cellophane. Ev- 
erything appears grist for their mill. 
They make the modern look familiar 
and the antique a thing of startling 
freshness. 





It is characteristic of all types of country 
furniture that it be rugged, comfortable 
and simple in design. Provincial France 
has supplied us with much which has all 
of these qualities plus unusual originality, 
excellence of proportion and great adapta- 
bility to our present needs. 


(1) Palmer & Embury; (2) Charak: (3) Jacques Bodart. 
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TONES AND TEXTURES IN THE FALL RUG PICTURE 
By Louis GOODENOUGH 


Tell the decorator that without re- 
sorting to special order work and the 
use of broadloom carpeting, dyed to 
specifications, that floor covering man- 
ufacturers are really creating suitable 
yardage for matters underfoot and he 
will scoff at the idea. It is true that 
past seasons—and the current one, too 
—have found manufacturing devoted, 
in the main, to staples. It is equally 
conformable to fact, however, tnat sev- 
eral notable departures have been 
made this year in answer to the dec- 
orator’s problem of a correct back- 
ground. 

A floor covering opening has just 
ended. Certain prestige notes can be 
crystallized under two headings: tones 
and textures. Of these, the latter is of 
chief interest. 

One of the major developments of 
the year was the creation of a new line 
of floor coverings in texture and, for 
want of a better name, in chiselled ef- 
fect. These are rugs in two depths 
and, in many cases, in tone. In one 
line several techniques are employed 
which combine the features of needle- 
point, sheared velvet, plain looped 
yarns and shaggy yarns. In another 
line, two inch tufts have been sheared 
after fabrication so that a wavy effect 
is gained. A third series relies upon 
post-fabrication shearing, too. What- 
ever design is executed in this line is 
brought out in shadowy relief. Thus 
herringbone motifs have been created, 
with the diagonals standing out 
against a clipped ground. Bichromatic 
effects are easily realized in this type 
of rug with the light playing on its 
uneven surface. (1) 

The success of these floor coverings 
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earlier in the season was not viewed 
without interest by other manufactur- 
ers. Soon machine made products en- 
hanced the market and the floor cover- 
ing opening was replete with several 
interesting developments. 

Widely divergent in type is a new 
series of Hispano Modern rugs with 
motifs and inspiration contributed by 
many of the provinces of Spain. Regal 
grandeur which passed when Alphon- 
so Rex became -ex is missing in this 
line; rich soft colors of modern Spain 
supplant. 

Eight patterns are shown in this. 

jacquard line whose thickness and 
method of weaving give a textured ef- 
fect rarely seen outside of hand. 
loomed rugs. A study in green, corm 
and ivory used the swag and tassel 
motif in diagonal formation. This rug. 
lends itself harmoniously to use in the: 
classic modern room. Alternating pol- 
ka dots and grill motifs created in. 
cedar on gold and ivory and, also, in 
dark green on ivory and horizon blue- 
constitute another pattern. Diamond 
motifs find expression in cedar rust 
and ivory and in dew green and ivory. 
Madrid is in cocoa, rust and taupe: 
with allover medallions enclosing bro- 
cade-like, stylized florals. Modern to. 
the last degree is Cordova with its. 
diagonal stairway motif in prestige- 
tones of green and rust crossing an. 
ivory ground. 
- The same company have developed! 
a line of proportional moderns, where: 
geometrical blocks and bands are- 
shown in several tones. Accents of ca-. 
nary yellow often enliven soft, tan, 
grounds and a suave reddish orange: 
has been used for contrast. (2) 
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The popularity of the herringbone 
theme in upholstery and drapery fab- 
rics has been brought over into an- 
other line of carpet with success by 
one manufacturer. This carpeting is 
flat surfaced, rather than embossed, 
with the effect gained, however, of 
texture and depth. Green and black, 
green and cream, rose and gray and 
gtay and brown with deeper self 
stripe are among the combinations of- 
fered. (3) 

Another interesting development 
within the past few weeks has been 
a series of modern scatter rugs in un- 
dyed wool. 

From the finest of European sheep, 
the best grades of wool have been 
culled. The dark, tete de negre sheep 
furnish the shadow tones in these 
rugs. The champagne, buff and fawn 
lambs are clipped for the accent tone. 
The result, in this line of rugs is ex- 
cellent. 

Chiselling around the ground — or 
embossing, if you will—has now 
been resorted to and several of the 
mew numbers have been accented 
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The dark sheep give the dark tones and 
the light lambs the ground in this new 
line of undyed, modern rugs. (18) 
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with one color, the only dye in the 
rug. (4) 

From the grazing fields of Europe 
to the fields of flax brings up a line 
of linen rugs which are increasing in 
importance in the field of decoration, 
Linen’s particular affinity to dyes plus 
the manufacturer's exquisite taste in 
colors makes this line an important 
one. The most recent developments in 
this rug is the line which incorporates 
hand tufted designs in wool, drawn 
through the linen. This same company 
is showing stripe and mottled home- 
spun effects, achieved through twisted 
yarns, in colors to supplement or com- 
plement the modern interior. (5) 

The importance of inlaid carpeting, 
wherein designs are cut out and placed 
within the ground, cannot be overesti- 
mated. While distinctly a special or- 
der business for the decorator, the 
manufacturers of these floor coverings 
are progressing rapidly in the field of 
original designs. The past few months 
has seen them scrutinizing closely the 
home furnishings field with a result 
that one company is now ensembling 
his floor coverings with draperies and 
wallpaper to form a harmonious triad. 
(6) 

Nor can broadloom carpeting be 
overlooked in the decorative picture 
although it is essentially in the field 
of color wherein this fabric shines. 

In construction, there are few 
changes in broadlooms. One company 
has developed a loom which recreates 
the hand tufting of fine Persian rugs. 
(7) 

Frieze effects, erstwhile novelty 
notes, have been found to be imprac- 
tical. The hard twisted yarn it was 
learned will often untwist, much to 
the chagrin of the purchaser. Sup- 
planting it, and in no wise less charm- 
ing, is a mottled ground which stim- 
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Spain contributed the inspiration for this 


Hispano Modern. 
comprise the line. 


(17) Eight numbers 


ulates to perfection the frieze carpet. 

For those provincial prescriptions to 
be filled, there is a wealth of new 
ideas. No longer do robust roses and 
staid, striated blocks constitute the 
hooked carpet. Authenticity has been 
sought, so that today, the charming 
patterns go through to the back of the 
fabric and the colors have been mel- 
lowed. Irregularities have crept into 
the designing of the rug to lend a 
note of careless charm. Grayed, antique 
colors have been employed and mu- 
seums and farmhouses have been rav- 
aged for designs. (8) 

This same note of authenticity will 
be seen in the myriad of period pat- 
terns running the gamut from Adam 
to the eve of the modern movement. 
The French influence is strong in floor 
coverings this year and there are many 
delicate scroil and florals in soft or 
brilliant tones. 

Much of the decorators’ problem lies 
in satisfying his customer as to color. 
As a result he has often resorted to 
special order carpeting, dyed to speci- 
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fication. This procedure will not be 
thrown into the discard, by any 
means, due to the current offerings. 
But the wide variety of new fashion 
colors will allow for the elimination 
of this extra cost in many Cases. 

The modern movement gave strong 
impetus to metal tones, especially in 
the gray school. As a result, manufac- 
turers have keyed their lines to meet 
this demand. Under a variety of names 
this blue-gray shade has made its de- 
but. Silver, platinum, steel, eel, battle- 
ship—manutacturers have them in a 
diversity of shades. 

Brown in all its varying degrees of 
softness is likewise ubiquitous. Wood 
tones and nut shades are prominent: 
cedar, walnut, moss, cocoa, maple. 
Beaver, copper, moleskin and tete de 
megre are the darker shades; fawn, 
champagne, beige and chamois the 
lighter tones. 

There are certain wine and burgundy 
shades outside the volume class which 
are important and a deep, midnight 
blue—despite the redundant adjective 
—is decidedly in the fashion picture. 
White in an off shade commonly called 
“dirty” or oyster continues to be pop- 
ular with people slowly coming to the 
realization that it is not as impracti- 
cal as it sounds. 

Here are some random notes for the 
decorator’s journal: 

Persian patterns brought into a line 
of Chinese rugs in two tones with a 
startling effect resulting. The rug looks 
like a choice, old Toile. (9) 

Spanish tones and themes in the 
limelight. One line uses cactus motifs 
with clay tones. (10) 

Basket woven sisal rugs in brilliant 
colors are fashion right for the sun- 
room. Plain, plaids and mottled. (11) 

To settle the bar problem—where 
rugs are a nuisance anyway due to the 
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Newtone, a herringbone motif which has 
been raised from the surface. In a wide 
variety of colors. (16) 


drink’s proclivity to tip over, along 
with its recipient—there is a new line 
of plaid, rubber rugs in smart colors. 
To banish the thoughts and effects of 
an evening, a swish of the proletarian 
mop does the trick. (12) 

A blanket company is using its wool 
ends to make hooked rugs. Soft in feel 
and color, these make excellent bed- 
room rugs. (13) 

For the Design for Living House at 
the Century of Progress, a line of Na- 
tive rugs were created in rag rug tech- 
nique. Gun metal gray broken up by 
canary yellow threads; salmon and off 
white and bands of deep blue, steel 
gray and white makes these among the 
smartest rugs in the market. (14) 

Embossed bathmats enhance the 
modern bathroom of today with their 
diagonals and diamond patterns raised 
against a self colored ground. Mono- 
grammed rugs for the bathroom, too, 
for matching towels and toiletries. (15) 

(1) Aird & Watson: (2) Firth Carpet 


Company; (3) L. C. Chase; (4) F. Schu- 
macher; (5) Klearflax; (6) L. C. Chase 
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Chiselled rugs—the design standing out in 
bold relief has been achieved in a wide 
assortment of patterns (14) 


and Collins & Aikman; (7) M. J. Whit 
tall, through selling agents, W. & J. Sloane; 
(8) Mohawk Carpet Mills, Firth Carpet 
Company and Bigelow-Sanford; (9) Firth 
Carpet Company; (10) L. C. Chase; (11) 
Nuart Fibre Company, Hodges Carpet Com- 
pany; (12) Aird & Watson; (13) Chat. 
ham Blanket Mills, through F. Schumacher; 
(14) Aird & Watson; (15) Aird & Wat. 
son and Carter Brothers; (16) A. & M. 
Karagheusian; (17) Firth Carpet Co.; (18) 
F. Schumacher; (19) Mohawk Carpet Co. 





“Pilgrim” is the apt name of this carpeting 
with a hooked rug pattern. (19) 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 
By H. BRANDEL 


Editor's Note: The author of the 
following article is an experienced up- 
holsterer and one who rightfully be- 
lieves that his vocation still has the 
romance of the old crafts... 


Machinery, today, dominates almost 
every craft, yet, fine upholstering and 
drapery making is still primarily de- 
pendent on excellency of hand crafts- 
manship. Advance has been made in 
the manufacture of many of the ma- 
terials and in the tools used in these 
fields but it remains for skill of arti- 
sanship to determine a well made drap- 
ery from a badly made one. It may 
be safely said that a finished drapery 
represents, aside from fabrics, about 
ninety percent hand work and the re- 
maining ten percent represents the 
sewing machine. 

In order to produce a good up- 
holstered chair, webbing must be ap- 
plied by hand. Steel tempered springs 
with knotted ends should also be ap- 
plied by hand, then tied by eight 
knots with good Italian spring twine. 
The springs should then be covered 
with an eight ounce burlap, over which 
a 11/4” layer of curled horse hair must 
be distributed evenly. The horsehair 
should be covered by an 11 ounce 
burlap, this in turn to be quilted with 
good stitching twine. A good up- 
holsterer usually places the chair on 
the floor and sits on it in order to 
settle the hair, after which he begins 
shaping the chair with a hard edge 
which must be stitched at least twice. 
The chair is then covered with un- 
bleached muslin, under which another 
layer of a better grade hair is laid. 
The finishing fabric is usually cut by 
the foreman in the shop who must 
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take particular care of texture and cen- 
tering of pattern. The centering of a 
pattern, a misunderstood phrase, does 
not always mean the pivotal center. 
An expert will place the design in the 
focal center. A good grade of sheet 
wadding is then laid over the muslin 
to prevent the ends of the hair from 
working through the fabric. 

The elements entering in the manu- 
facture of good curtains and draperies 
are, grace of line, proportion, fullness, 
and perfect evenness. In order to ar- 
rive at the desired results a lined cur- 
tain must be carefully cut. It should 
be tabled and marked with a T square 
at both top and bottom and cut to 
proper length. It is then basted by 
hand and the lining is placed on top. 
This is stretched to the necessary de- 
gree and tacked with loose bastings 
along the center of the fabric, five 
times to a width of 50” and three 
times to a narrow width. Then the 
fabric is turned in at all edges, basted 
and sewed by hand. The same opera- 
tion is used for festoons and jabots. 

Not all upholsterers are qualified by 
temperament to cut a graceful festoon. 
Unless the upholsterer is a natural 
artist he cannot always successfully 
carry out the decorators ideas. 

Too often price is so greatly stressed 
that quality has been sacrificed. This 
results in much mediocre workman- 
ship. Decorators must never overlook 
the underlying: principle of good 
workmanship. 
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ARTISAN UPHOLSTERER 


for 
The Decorative Trade Exclusively 


4 


E STIMATES for special order cur- 
tains and upholstered furniture sub- 
mitted to decorators on request. 


CAMDEN UPHOLSTERY SHOPS 
316 EAST 61st STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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FURNITURE OF DISTINCTION 





Our collection is as varied 
and interesting as always. 
The styles may change but 
the quality remains, a cri- 
terion for fine furniture in 
America. 

a 


Lbner« Enbuy 


M'f'g. Co. 
222 East 46th Street 
New York City 








Since the inception of this 
business it has been our uni- 
versal policy to manufacture 
furniture which in design, 
in skill of workmanship and 
in quality of materials, 
should meet the most exact- 
ing requirements of the dec- 
orative trade. 


Harry Meyers Co. 
136 West 52nd Street 
New York City 


Manufacturers of Furniture, 
Importers of Antiques. 





THE MANOR HOUSE 


Manufacturers of Period Furniture 


22 EAST 67th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 








For more than thirty years 
Nahon has been manufactur- 
ing furniture for the best dec- 
orating trade. Made exclu- 
sively in our shops, we pre- 
sent over 500 individual de- 
signs in the Queene Anne, 
Georgian, Bedermier and 
other schools of design. 


Ye Stoker Compania 


Manufacturers of Fine Furniture 


435 E. 56th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CHARAK 
| 3 
Current additions to our 


display of over 400 reproduc- 


tions in Georgian and Col- 
| onial furniture offer you a 
complete selection for your 


requirements. 














LOTHROP LOUNGE CHAIR 


* 


CHARAK FURNITURE Co. 


New YORK 


Factories at Boston, Mass. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
444 MADISON AVENUE 
| 
| 
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La.; Miss May Smith, 3rd Vice-President, 
Highland Park Studio of Int. Decoration, 
4114 Oak Lawn Av., Dallas, Texas; Mr. 
Marshall Maclemore Hicks, Secretary, 2029 
St. Charles Av., New Orleans, La.; Mr. 
Marc Antony, Treasurer, 1716 St. Charles 
Av., New Orleans, La. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS 
Mr. Karl Krause, 531-533 Royal St., New 
Orleans, La. 
MEMBER NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Mrs. Marion McClure, Marion McClure, 
Inc., 534 Royal St., New Orleans. La. 


NATIONAL LECTURE SERIES 


The National Lecture Series of the 
American Institute of Interior Deco- 
rators will be resumed with the month 
of September. 

The following chapters have enthu- 
siastically endorsed the lecture series 
for this fall: Illinois State Chapter, 
Michigan Chapter, Minnesota District 
Chapter, Wisconsin State Chapter, 
Ohio State Chapter, New York State 
Chapter, Pennsylvania State Chapter, 
Massachusetts Chapter, Rhode Island 
State Chapter, Maryland District Chap- 
ter, Northern California Chapter. 

The tentative schedule of lecture 
dates is as follows: 


Mr. John V. Smealie from the Educa- 
tional Department of the Mohawk Carpet 
Company will address the following chap- 
ters: Minnesota District Chapter at Minne- 
apolis on September 12th; Wisconsin State 
Chapter at Milwaukee on September 13th; 
The Illinois State Chapter at Chicago on 
September 14th; The Michigan Chapter at 
Detroit on September 15th; The Ohio State 
Chapter at Cleveland on September 16th. 

The subject of Mr. Smealie’s lecture is 
“Personality Of The Floor’. 

Mr. E. A. deQuintal of E. A. deQuintal, 
Inc. will address the Pennsylvania State 
Chapter at Philadelphia on September 13th. 

Mr. John C. Milne of Johnson & Faulk- 
ner will address the Massachusetts Chapter 
at Boston on September roth, and the 
Rhode Island State Chapter at Providence 
on September 18th or 2oth. 
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RISH CHIPPENDALE 
Side Table with Marble 
Top ... From a new din- 
ing group shown at the 
July market in the Keeler 
Building, Grand Rapids. 





BAKER FURNITURE FACTORIES, 
INCORPORATED 











ARDEN SUGGESTS 
Every kind of a lamp and shade 


you may ever use in silk — 
parchment — skin — linen — 
organdy. 

Arden Lamps & Shades 


54 West 57th Street 
New York City 











Young lady would like position in 
high class gift shop, or assistant to 
decorator. Has selling ability and 
understands the making of lamp 
shades and curtains. First class ref- 
erences. 


—(address Decorators Digest.) 








Importers of English 
Antique Furniture, and 
Reproductions created 
by expert craftsmen. 


WE ARE EXCLUSIVELY 
WHOLESALE 


TREVOR E. HODGES, Ltd. 


204A East 47th Street 
New York City 


Telephone—ELdorado 5-5254 
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This Season’s Timely 
Special! 

Plain, solid color, LINEN — for 

Drapery and Upholstery use—50” 


width, excellent weight, character 
weave, sixteen colors— 


Guaranteed — 100% Pure Flax— 
Wash Proof—Sun Proof— 
Sanforized 
(Which means “Shrink Proof’’) 


Moderately priced. Swatches on request. 
(Also usual line of Woven and Printed 
Linens.) 


ROBERT McBRATNEY & CO. 


INC. 
121 Franklin Street 
New York City 


























Exclusive Silk Fabrics 
BY 


SEELEY, SCALAMANDRE 
660 Madison Avenue, New York 





All decorators and dealers are 
always welcome to any of our 
showrooms— 


New York Salesroom . 227 E. 45th St. 
Chicago Salesroom, 1657 Merchandise Mart 
Grand Rapids Salesroom . . 48 Logan St. 


(Factory) 


CENTURY FURNITURE 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 








LLOYD ANNOUNCEMENT 


Large stock Jap. Grasses — plain — 
figured. Wood Veneers — Various 
kinds. Scenics — English, French, 
Domestic. For unusual wall papers 
see 


W. H. S. LLOYD CO., INC. 
48 WEST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 
Chicago, Newark, Boston, Los Angeles 











AUTUMN SEASON 


IN our New York office we 
have a complete range of 
samples of our new Fabrics 
for the Autumn to show you 
and we hope you will visit us 


this Summer. 


ARTHUR-H-LEE & SORS 
383 MADISON AVERUE 
REW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 29 E. MADISON STREET. 
BOSTON OFFICE, 420 BOYLSTON STREET. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 1528 WALNUT ST. 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE, 811 W. 7TH STREET. 
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RETURNING appreciation for superior 
craftsmanship and design in furniture is now 


There are over seven hundred models in addition to 
our reserved line on exhibition at our showrooms. In- 
terior Decorators and their clients are cordially invited. 


SCHMIEG, HUNGATE & KOTZIAN 
521 EAST 72ND STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE: BUTTERFIELD 8-8165 




















INTEGRITY—RESPONSIBILITY 


HIS is the day of specialists. Our men are specialists 

in each group—furniture, china, glass, silver, books. 
You may place entire responsibility on us for every detail 
of your packing requirements—thus avoiding divided 
responsibility. 


Moving . .. With Speed and Care 


LocaL, national, foreign . . . to any place in the world— 
the same painstaking care is given no matter where you 
go... be it two doors away or across the world. Every 
arrangement, every detail is cared for. 


The MANHATTAN STORAGE and WAREHOUSE CO. 
52nd Street and 7th Avenue 80th Street and 3rd Avenue 
NEW YORK 
1883 - - - - SO years of service - - - + 1933 
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WM. A. FRENCH 


chose this outstanding group of 
SCHUMACHER FABRICS 
because of their “high decorative 
value for drapery or upholstery”. 


For a DIRECTOIRE or EMPIRE ROOM 


The typical rosettes are here enclosed in circles—regularly spaced on a 
rich plush satin ground, with a faintly perceptible diagonal twill. Thick 
and soft, it drapes in rich, shadowy folds. Two other colors. 


(34912—GREEN) 
For a FEDERAL AMERICAN INTERIOR 


With the stiffness of the Napoleonic period gracefully yielding to the 
lily of French royalty—this design has the classic dignity that accords 
with the furniture of our forefathers. Good, too, in Late Georgian 
room. One other shade. (34890—ROYAL BLUE) 


For Rooms of REGENCY ELEGANCE 


A masterpiece of craftsmanship this—with its clever lacelike shading of 
roses and leaves—its nice balance of light and shadow. Only the most 
adroit cutting of the cards for the Jacquard loom could produce such 
an intricate effect. Four exquisite shades. (39046—CHARTREUSE) 


A Unique UPHOLSTERY VELVET 


Doubly interesting—first for its odd herringbone weave in a two-tone 
effect—and second, for its combination of mohair, (for its lustre and 
wear-resistance), and cotton, for added strength and body. Admirable 
when something more than a plain velvet is needed. Eight colors. 


(73262—TURQUOISE) 
For a ROOM OF MODERN FEELING 


The upspringing grace of fern-fronds has been happily captured in this 
two-toned reversible damask—a simple rhythmic design developed in all 
the smart color combinations favored for contemporary decoration. 


Four colorings. (34921—BROWN) 
For ULTRA DISTINCTION 


Though wheat, symbol of Ceres, has appeared in decoration ever since 

early Greek days, it remained for the moderns to create an entire textile 

design around it! The slender shafts, outlined against a jaspe’ back- 

ground of mercerized cotton, are most effective in form and _ scale. 

Five colors. (34885—GOLD) 
Ask for samples of these fabrics 


F. SCHUMACHER & CQO.) 


60 West 40th Street New York City 
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a are some few houses which. through the 


influence of long years, have acquired a deep- 


ly ingrained habit of quality. To these houses the 


production of anything less than the best is both 
a practical and a moral impossibility. 

Such a house is Jaeques Bodart. Because it 
possesses this habit of quality, Jacques Bodart is 
now, on the eve of improved conditions, able to 
offer the most exquisite creations in French Fur- 
niture that it has ever shown —in design, materials 
and hand-workmanship. Yet you will find that 
lowered costs of production are also definitely re- 
flected in the prices. 

You are cordially invited to call at our Madison 
Avenue Galleries at any time to inspect the new 


pieces that are being added constantly. 


“ANTIQUES & REPRODUCTIONS 
New York: 


385 Madison Avenue 


In Paris: 


11, Rue Payenne 

















*CHENILLE: 


THE 


INTERIOR DECORATOR’S 


OWN FLOOR COVERING 


A custom-made fabric designed and woven 


according to the decorator’s own specifications 


HE aristocrat of floor coverings! 

It is a worthy name for Chenille 
rugs and carpets. Their deep, soft, 
luxurious pile—their beauty and wear 
—their versatility in use have made 
them the choice of interior decorators 
and discriminating home owners. 


Chenille is particularly the interior 
decorator’s own weave. You can have 
it woven in any color or color combi- 
nations according to your particular 
specification. You can specify your 
own pattern, for its design possibili- 
ties are limitless. You can specify any 
special size or shape, for Chenille is 
a custom-made fabric. 

Do you know that Chenille is the 
only floo+covering of American mah- 
ufacture that can be woven seamless 
in any shape up to 30 feet wide? 
That it can be woven for circular 


stairways and shaped landings, for 
billiard table surrounds, in circular 
and oval rugs for irregularly shaped 
halls, corridors and rooms, and in 
shapes to go around fireplaces and 
other projections in a room? 
Chenille was first woven in this 
country by Mohawk Carpet Mills, who 
are still leaders in its production. 
Mohawk desires to make you more 
familiar with Chenille in short month- 
ly stories in this magazine. It wants 
to let decorators know about the new | 
things being planned to help re- 
awaken interest in Chenille as 
America’s aristocrat among all floor 


coverings. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS 
295 Fifth Avenue - New York City 


1933— Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc. 











